THE ARIEL. 


A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


VoL. V. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBHER 26, 1831. WO. 16. 
From the Albany Argus. > 
THE ONLY THINGS OF THEIR KIND. 
Would have thy portrait (done by Bone) 
One dream, all other dreams above, Oh! Magog of the Main. 
Deep, passionate, and pure. _ I may not, with untutor’d hand, 
‘Its colors blend with every joy, Describe how it might be, 
In every hope are wrought; That thou—as Bishops do on land— 
It is the load-star of the boy, Didst move from sea to sea. 
His sole, engrossing thought. 
It passes—and the lute Yet more like Popish Priests, alas! 
Jangs songless in the hall, Thy flesh of Indian rubber; 
A stranger may essay its chords, . For as they blubber o’er their mass 
And sing to it forbidden words— Thou wert a mass of blubber. 
Its low soft voice is mute, 
And answers not his call. A thousand years were on thy brow 
Its wires have ceased to vibrate, and like riven heart- When Death began his feast, 
strings seem, A “guard of honor” thou hast now 
And ne’er shall music breathe from them—there “Ten cent’ries” at the least. 
sy spanner’ A thousand year! old cent, per cent, . 
second Why thou wert living when 
mid the heart's poor wreck, Brave Harold’s bow was fiercely bent 
Something like love’s first light may gleam A 7 308 
faint, and Against the Norman men. _ 
Strained o’er a ruined lyre, one string, Thy course commenced with William One, 
And ends with William Four, 


True to the touch; still uttering 
Its own, accustomed strain, 
But from the iustrument hath fled the full, harmonic 


A whale—ere yet thy sands were run, 
A lion—when no more. 


swell, Some work should give a print of thee; 
And of the discord of the rest that only note doth The Editor, perplex’d, 
tell. Concluding thus—* This tail to be 
There is to man one youth— Continued in our next!” 
When fancy wears the robes of truth, 
And pleasure’s varied wing 
Is radiant with many a star, SONG. 
To cheer and light the way, 
That beams upon the wanderer, Tune—Guid night and joy. | 
Herald of an unclouded day. “ Thou weary morn, when wilt thou dawn > 
It passes—and no more And yet nae gladness comes wi’ day; 
The fair, sweet morning shines; But day and night I mourning sigh yi | 
Hope’s pearly shading has grown dim, Sue hones 
Nor light, nor joy may visit him; My laddi the ki eye away: 
Life’s gorgeous dream is o’er, y, laddie was the kindest swain, _ 
Its risen sun declines. And sought my heart wi’ a’ his skill, 
Gone are its fragrance-bearing flowers, and ceased And yet I’ve lost that lad sae true, 
its blossoming, Wi’ woman’s pride and woman’s will. 


And never more may they revive—there comes no 


second spring! «It wasna but I loved him weel, 


It wasna but I thought him kind, 


no ng— A 
An unknown voice is murmuring That lovers shouldna ever mind. 
Of glory to be won. He told me that my heart was proud,” +... 
A thirst is in the soul, ; And what he-said was maybe true, 
A spell upon the mind, But little does my laddie ken 
A yearning for seme unseen goal, How humbled low that heart is now! 
eaven, as At kirk, I peeped off m 
“he glittering meed is sough ’ book, 
Batiled for. but To see if he would at me, 
Ere yet the prize be gained, the wreath But ne’er a blink got I frac him, 
Entwines the victor brow of death; Although the tear stood in my ee. 
The laurel braid is wrought And when the preaching time was done, 
In marble, on his urn; Each lassie had her lover gay, 
And slumbers in the tongueless earth the wrestler { When I gaed down home alone, 
ro came, And, oh! it was a weary way ! 


While cold oblivion swallows up his glory and his : 
fame. “But the lavrock sings high in the lift, 
Although his nest ’s deep in the glen > 


A LIVELY LAY, Sae, though my wither’d thoughts are low, - 
ADDRESSED TO THE WHALE AT CHARING-CROSS. They maybe yet will rise again! 
_» God of the Sea, old Ocean’s son, The sun behind the clouds does shine, 
With thee description fails; Although his face we dinna see; 
Thou art—to use a novel pun— Sae my dear lad may yet prove kind, 
The very Prince of Whales! Although it a’ seems dark to me." 
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HISTORICAL. 


LAVALLETTE’S ESCAPE. 

Most of our readers must remember the roman- 
tic escape of Count Lavellette, from the prison 
in which he was confined under sentence of 
death. Lavellette was one of Bonaparte’s Gen- 
erals, and at the restoration of the Bourbons 
was taken prisoner, tried, and senteneed to be 
shot. He escaped the night before, disguised in 
his wife’s clothes. The following detail of this 
remarkable adventure will be found highly in- 
teresting; it is taken from Lavellette’s recently 
published memoir. 


“1 felt, however, that my hours were number- 
ed: I had no more than forty-eight left, for on- 
ly three days are allowed for convicts to apply 
for mercy. The Keeper of the Seals chose not 
to present my petition before the second day. 
The King had already silenced the Duke de 
Richelieu on the subject. All my friends were 
in despair. The turnkeys themselves came no 
longer near me. Eberle, who was more espe- 
cially attached to my service, spoke no more to 
me. He wandered about my room, apparently 
without knowing what he did. It was on Sun- 
day evening—“ They asually execute criminals 
ona Friday?” [ said. ‘Sometimes on a Sat- 
urday,” he answered, stifling a sigh. ‘ The ex- 
ecution generally takes place at four o'clock ?” 
“ Sometimes in the morning.” Saying these 
words, he went out_and forgot to shut the door. 
A female turnkey of tne women’s prison was 
just going by at the time ; seeing me alone, she 
rushed into the room, seized the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor I wore, kissed it with trans- 
port, and ran away in tears, This enthusiastic 
action of a woman I had never seen but ata 
distance, and to whom I had never spoken, told 
me at last my fate. My wife came at six o’clock 
to dine with me. She brought with her a rela- 
tion, Mademoiselle Dubourg. When we were 
alone, she said—* It appears but too certain that 
we have nothing to hope: we must therefore, 
my dear, take a resolution, and this is what J 
propose to you. At eight o’clock you shall go 
out dressed in my clothes, and accompanied by 
my cousin. You shall step into my sedan chair, 
which will carry you to the Rue de St. Feres, 
where you will find M. Baudus with a cabriolet, 
who will conduct you to a retreat he has pre- 
pared for you, and where you may await with- 
out danger a favorable opportunity of leaving 
France.” 

I listened to her and looked at her in silence. 
Her manner was calm, and her voice firm. She 
appeared so convinced of the success of her 
plan, that it was some time before [ dared to 
reply. I looked, however, upon thé whole asa 
mad undertaking. I was at Just obliged to say 
eo; but she interrupted me at the first word by 
saying: “I will hear of no objections. I die if 
you die. Do not therefore reject my plan. I 
know it will succeed. I feel that God supports 


It was in vain that I reminded her of the - 


numerous turnkeys with whom she was sur- 
rounded every evening when she left me; the 
jailor who handed her to her sedan chair: the 
impossibility of my being sufficiently disguised 
to deceive them ; and finally, my invincible re- 
luctance to leave her in the hands of the prison 
keepers, “ What will they do,” I said, * when 
they discover that Iam gone? These brutes, in 
their blind rage, will they not forget themselves 


and perhaps strike you?” I was going on, but 
1 soon saw, by the paleness of her countenance 
and the movements of convulsive-impatience 
that were beginning to agitate her, that I ought 
to put an end to all objections. I remained si- 
lent for a few minutes, at the end of which } 
continued thus: “ Well, then, I shall do as you 
please ; but if you want to succeed, permit me 
to make at least one observation. The cabrio- 
let is too far off. I shall be scarcely gone when 
my flight will be discovered, and I shall most 
undoubtedly be stopped in the chair, for near an 
hour is required to go to the Rue de St. Peres, 
I vannot escape on foot with your clothes.”— 
This reflection seemed to strike her, “ Change,” 
I added, “ that part of your plan. The whole 
of to-morrow is still at our disposal ; I promise 
to do to-morrow all you wish.” ‘ Well, you 
are in the right. 1 will have the cabriolet sta 

tioned near. Give me your word that you will 
obey me, for that is our last resource.” I took 
her hand and answered: “I will do all you wish, 
and in the manner you wish it.” This promise 
made her easy, and we separated. 

The more I reflected on her plan, the more im- 
practicable it appeared to me. - She was full 
half an inch taller than I am; all the turnkeys 
were accustomed to see her; her figure was 
slender and flexible. It is true that my troubles 
had made me much thinner; but nevertheless 
the difference between us was striking. On the 
other hand, I was so well prepared to die! 1 
had in truth begun again during the last two 
days to deliberate whether I should not use my 
hidden means of self destruction. The (éoilet of 
the executioner, the slow march from the Con- 
ciergerie to the Greve, startled me; but still 
my heart remained firm. And all of a sudden 
I was obliged to turn my eyes from death, and 
direct my thoughts on the details of an escape, 
impossible to be realized, and which to me ap- 
peared extravagant. The burlesque was about 
to be mixed with the tragic part of my story ; 
for I should certainly be retaken in women’s 
clothes, and they would perhaps be crue] enough 
to expose me to the public under that ridiculous 
disguise. But, on the other side, how could I 
refuse? Emilie appeared so happy at her plan, 
so sure of its success! It would be killing her 
not to keep my word. ‘ 

- * * * * * 

At five o’clock Emilie came, accompanied by 
Josephine, whom I saw again with as much sur- 
prise as pleasure. ‘I believe,” said she, “ it is 
better to take our child with us. I shall make 
her do with more docility what I want.” She 
was dressed in a pelisse of merino, richly lined 
with fur, which she was accustomed to put on 
over her light dress, on leaving a ball room.— 
She had taken in her reticule a black silk petti- 
coat. “ This is quite sufficient,” she said “ to 
disguise you completely.” - She then sent my 
daughter to the window, and added, in a low 
voice, “At seven o’clock precisely you must 
be ready; all is prepared. In going out, you 
will take hold of Josephine’s arm. Take care 
to walk very slowly; and when you cross the 
large registering-room, you will put on my 
gloves, and cover your face with my handker- 
chief. I had some thoughts of putting ona veil, 
but unfortunately I have not been accustomed 
to wear one when I came here ; it is therefore of 
no use to think of it. Take care, when you 
pass under the doors, which are very low, not » 
to break the feathers of your bonnet, for then 
all will be lost. I always find the turnkeys in 
the registering-room, and the jailer generally 


\ 
| 
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hands me to my chair, which constantly stands 
near the entrance door ; but this time it will be 
in the yard, at the top of the grand staircase.— 
There you will be met, after a short time, by 
M. Baudus, who will lead you to the cabriolet, 
and will acquaint you with the place where you 
are toremain concealed. Afterwards, let God’s 
will be done my dear. Do exactly all I tell you. 
Remain calm. Give me your hand, I wish to 
feel your pulse. Very well. Now feel mine. 
Does it denote the slightest emotion?” I could 
perceive that she was in a high fever. “ But 
above all things,” she added, “let us not 
give way to our feelings, that would be our 
ruin.” I gave her, however, my marriage-ring, 
and on the pretence that if I were stopped in 
my journey to the frontiers, it would be advisa- 
ble not to have any thing about me by which I 
might be known. She then called my daughter 
and said to her, ‘ Listen attentively, child, to 
what I am going to say to you, for I shall make 
you repeat it. I shall go away this evening at 
seven o’clock, instead of eight; you must walk 
behind me, because you know the doors are nar- 
row ; but when we enter the long registering- 
room, take care to place yourself on my left 
hand. The jailer is accustomed to offer me his 
arm on that side, and I do not choose to take it. 
When we are out of the iron gate, and ready 
to go up the outside staircase, then pass to my 
right hand, that those impertinent gendarmes of 
the guard-house may not stare in my face as 
they always do. Have you understood me well?” 
The child repeated the instructions with won- 
derful exactness. She had scarcely finished 
when St. Roses came to us. He had got intro- 
duced under the pretence of accompanying 
Madame de Lavallette home; but his real aim 
was to see me once more, for he was not in our 
confidence. His presence would have been a 
great restraint upon us. I took him therefore 
aside, and said to him, ‘Leave us now my friend, 
Emilie has as yet no idea of her misfortune. 
We must let her continue in her ignorance. 
Come back at eight o’clock; but do not come 
in if the sedan-chair is no longer there. In that 
case go immediately to her house, for she will 
be there.” 

I embraced him and forced him out of the 
door. But there soon came another visiter ; it 
was Colonel Briquevill, whose wounds had kept 
him at home for above two months. He had 
not expected to see my wife, and he soon per- 
ceived that his presence might be intrusive, 
though he was not yet acquainted with the 
whole extent of my horrible situation. So 
great was his emotion, that I was afraid it would 
become contagious. “ Leave us,” I whispered 
to him : “this is the last time I see her. One mo- 
ment’s delay may kill her.” At last we remain- 
ed all alone. I looked at Emilie; I thought of all 
the obstacles I should find in my way,and which 
would overwhelm us. A fatal idea crossed my 
mind: “ Suppose,” said I, “ you were to go to 
the jailer and offer him one hundred thousand 
francs if he will shut his eyes when I pass: he 
will perhaps consent, and we shall all be saved.” 
She looked at me for a moment in silence, and 
then replied, * Well, I will go.” She went out 
and came back after a few minutes. I already 
_ repented the step I had made her take. I was 
sensible how useless, how imprudent it was.— 
‘But when she returned, she said to me calmly, 
“It is of no use. I drew from the jailer but a few 
words, and these were sufficient to convince me 
pe his honesty, therefore let us think no more 
of it. 


Dinner was at last brought up, Just as we 
were going to sit down to table, an old nurse 
of ours, Madame Dutoit who had accompanied 
Josephine, came in very ill. Madame de Lava- 
lette had Jeft her in the registering-room, intend- 
ing to send her after me when I should be gone; 
but the heat of the German stove and her emo- 


_ tion, had made her so ill, and she had so long ~ 


insisted on seeing me once more, that the turn- 
key let her in without the permission of the 
jailer. Far from being useful to us, the poor 
woman only added to our confusion. She 
wight lose her presence of mind at the sight of 
my disguise; but what was to be done? The 
first object was to make her cease her moanings, 
and Emilie said to her in a low but firm voice, 
“ No childishness. Sit down to table, but do 
not eat; hold your tongue ; and keep this smell- 
ing bottle to your nose. In less than an hour 
you will be in the open air.” 

This meal, which to all appearance was to be 
the last of my life, was terrible. The bits stop- 
ped in our throats; not a word was uttered by 
any of us, and in that situation we were to pass 
almost an hour. Six and three-quarters struck 
at last. ‘I only want five minutes, but I must 
speak to Bonneville,” said Madame de Laval- 
lette. She pulled the bell, and the valet-de- 
chambre came in; she took him aside, whisper- 
ed a few words to him, and added aloud, * Take 
care that the chairmen be at their posts, for I 
am coming. Now,” said she to me, “ it is time 
to dress.” 

A part ofmy room was divided off by a sereen 
and formed a sort of dressing-closet. We step- 
ped behind the sereen, and, while she was dress- 
ing me with charming presence of mind and 
expedition, she said to me,“ Do not forget to 
stoop when you go through the doors; walk 
slowly through the registering-room, like a per- 
son exhausted with fatigue.” In less than three 
minutes my toilet was complete. We went back 
to the room, and Emilie said to her daughter, 
“What do you think of your father?” A smile of 
surprise and incredulity escaped the poor girl: 
“T am serious, my dear, what do you think of 
him?” I then turned round, and advanced a few 
steps. “He looks very well,” she answered: and 
her head fell again, oppressed, on her bosom. 
We all advanced in silence towards the door. 


“I said to Emilie, * The jailor comes in every 


evening after you are gone, Place yourself be- 
hind the screen, and make a little noise, as if 
you were moving some pieces of furniture. He 
will think it is I, and will go out again. By that 
means I shall gain a few minutes, which are 
absolutely necessary for me to get away.” She 
understood me, and I pulled the bell. ‘Adieu!’ 
she said, raising her eyes to Heaven. I press- 
ed her arm with my trembling hand, and we 
exchanged a look. If we had embraced, we had 
been ruined. The turnkey was heard; Emilie 
ftew behind the screen; the door opened ; I pas- 
sed first, then my danghter, and lastly Madame 
Dutoit. After having crossed the passage, I 
arrived at the door of the registering-room. I 
was obliged, at the same time, to raise my foot 
and to stoop lest the feathers of my bonnet 
should catch at the top of the door. I succeed- 
ed; but, on raising myself, again, I found myself 
inthe large apartment, in the presence of five 
turnkeys, sitting, standing and coming in my 
way. I put my handkerchief to my face, and 
was waiting for my daughter to place herself 
on my lefthand. The child, however, took my 
right hand; and the jailer, coming down the 
stairs of his apartment, which was on the left 
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hand, came up to me without hindrance, and, 
putting his hand on my arm, said to me,* You 
are going away early, Madame.” He appeared 
much affected, and uudoubtedly thought my 
wife had taken an everlasting leave of her hus- 
band. It has been said, that my daughter and 
I sobbed aloud: the fact is, we scarcely dared 
to sigh. 

I at last reached the end of the room. A 
turnkey sits there day and night, in a large 
arm-chair, and in a space so narrow, that he 
can keep his hands on the keys of two doors, 
one of iron bars, and the other towards the 
outer part, and which is called the first wicket. 
This man looked at me without opening his 
doors, I passed my hand between the bars, to 
show him I wished to go out. There my 
daughter did not mistake again, but took my 
right arm. We had a few steps to ascend to 
come to the yard; but at the bottom of the 
staircase there is a guard-house of gendarmes. 
About twenty soldiers, headed by their officers, 
had placed themselves a few paces from me to 
see Madame de Lavallette pass. At last, I 
slowly reached the last step, and went into the 
chair that stood a yard or two distant. But no 
chairman, no servant was there. My daughter 
and the old woman remained standing next to 
the vehicle, with a sentry at six paces from 
them, immoveable, and his eyes fixed on me. 
A violent degree of agitation began to mingle 
with my astonishment. My looks were directed 
towards the sentry’s musket, like those of a ser- 
pent towards its prey, It almost seemed to me 
that [held that musket in my grasp. At the 
first motion, at the first noise, [ was resolved to 
seize it. I felt as if | possessed the strength of 
ten men; and I would most certainly have 
killed whoever had attempted to lay hands on 
me. This terrible situation lasted about two 
minutes; but they seemed to me as long as a 
whole night. At last I heard Bonneville’s voice 
saying to me, “ One of the chairmen was not 
punctual, but I have found another.’’ At the 
sane instant I felt myself raised. The chair 
passed through the great eourt, and, on getting 
out, turned to the right. We proceeded to the 
Quai des Orfevres, facing the Rue de Harlay. 
There the chair stopped, and my friend Bau- 
dus, offering me his arm, said aloud, “ You 
know, Madame, you have a visit to pay to the 
President.” I got out, and he pointed to a ca- 
briolet that stood at some distance in that dark 
street. I jumped into it, and the driver said to 
me, “Give me my whip.” I looked for it in 
vain;—he had dropped it. ** Never mind,” said 
my companion. A motion of the reins made 
the horse start off in a quick trot. In passing 
by, I saw Josephine on the Quai, her hands 
clasped, and fervently offering up prayers to 
God. We crossed the Pont St. Michel, the 
Rue de Ja Harpe, and we soon reached the 
Rue de Vaugirard, behind the Odeon thea- 
tre, 

{t was not till then that I breathed at ease. 
In looking at the driver of the cabriolet, how 
great was my astonishment to recognise Count 
Chassenon, whom I was very far from expect- 
ing to find there. “What!” is it you?”— 
“ Yes; and if you have with you four double-bar- 
relled pistole, well loaded, I hope you will make 
use of them.” “ No, indeed, I will not com- 
promise you.” “ Then I shall set you the ex- 
ample, and woe to whoever shall attempt to stop 
your flight.” 

We entered the new Boulevard, at the corner 
of the Rue Plumet; there we stopped. I plac- 


ed a white pocket handkerchief in front of the 
cabriolet. This was the signal agreed upon 
with M. Baudus. During the way, | had thrown 
off all the female attire with which I was dis- 
guised, and put on a dicky great coat with a 
round silver laced hat. M, Baudus soon joined 
us. I took leave of M. de Chassenon, and mo- 
destly followed my new master. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening ; it poured of rain; the 
night was extremely dark, and the solitude com- 
plete in that part of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
I walked with difficulty. M. Baudus went on 
more rapidly,and it was not without trouble that 
[ could keep with him. 1 soon lett one of my 
shoes in the imire, but | was, nevertheless, oblig- 
ed tu get on. We saw gendarmes galloping 
along, who were undoubtedly in search of me, 
and never imagined that I was so near them. 
Finally after one hour’s walk, fatigued to death, 
with one shoe on, and one off, we arrived in the 
Rue de Granelle, near the Rue de Bac, where 
M. Baudus stopped for a moment. “I am 
going,” he said, “to enter a nobleman’s hotel. 
While I speak to the porter, get into the court. 
You will find a staircase on your left hand. Go 
up to the highest story. Go through a dark 
passage you will meet with to the right, and at 
the bottom of which is a pile of wood. Stop 
there.” We then walked a few steps up the 
Rue du Bac, and [ was seized with a sort of 
giddiness when I saw him knock at the door of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke de 
Richelieu. M. Baudus went in first; and, while 
he was talking ‘to the porter, who had thrust 
his head out of his lodge, I passed rapidly by. 
“ Where is that man going?” cried the porter. 
“Itis my servant.” I quickly went up to the 
third floor, and reached the place that had been 
described to me. I was scarcely there, when I 
heard the rustling of a silk gown. I felt myself 
gently taken by the arm, and pushed into an 
apartment, the door of which was immediately 
shut upon me. I stepped on toward a lighted 
fire, which cast around the room a very faint 
glimmering. Having placed my hands upon 
the stove to warm myself, I found a candlestick 
and a bundle of matches. I guessed that [I 
might light a candle. I did so; and examined 
my new abode. It was a middle-sized room, on 
the garret floor. The furniture consisted of a 
very clean bed, a chest of drawers, two chairs, 
and a small German stove, of earthenware. On 
the chest of drawers I found a paper, on which 
the following words were written:—* Make no 
noise, Never open your window but in the 
night, wear slippers of list, and wait with pa- 
tience.” Next to this paper was a bottle of ex- 
cellent claret, several volumes of Moliere and 
Rabelais, and a basket containing sponges, per- 
fumed soap, almond paste, and all the little 
utensils of a gentleman’s dressing-box. The 
attentions and the neat hand-writing of the note, 
made me guess that my hosts combined with 
their most generous feelings elegant and refined 
manners. But why was I in the Hotel of Fo- 
reign Affairs. I had never seen the Duke de 
Richelieu. M. Baudus was indeed attached to 
that department, but in a very indirect manner. 
I could not have inspired any interest in the 
King. Besides, in that case, it would have been 
more natural to pardon me. If I was there by 
the connivance of the Minister, what reason 
could he have had to violate his sacred duties, 
belie the loyalty he owed to his sovereign, asso- 
ciate himself with the party of Bonaparte, and 


protect a criminal sentenced for a conspira- 
cy?” 


| | 
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Bees gather honey frow neglected flowers. 


A Rippte.—We never thank any body for bother- 
ing our brains to solve a riddle. and we have not, as 
et, inflicted anything of the kind on our readers, 

but the following is really very neat, and -worth a 
moment’s reflection : 

*‘He that has me, wishes not to lose me; 

But he that has me not, wishes not for me; 

Aud he that gains me, has me no longer.” 


Irish Johnstone was asked by a linguist what they 
called potatoes in Ireland. ‘‘Faith,’”’ said Jack, 
‘‘we never call them at all; we fetch them when 
we want them.” 


Editorial Dilemma.—Dauring the dead season, the 
editor of a country paper being much distressed 
for matter, ransacked every hole and corner for in- 
telligence, and, after having, as he thought, com- 
pleted his task, sat down t» dinner with what ap- 
petite he might. In the middle of it he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of his familiar, alias ‘the 
Devil” demanding ‘‘more copy!” the fel- 
low,” “more copy!” said he; ‘why, have you put 
in the story of the tremendous mushroom found in 
Mr. Jone’s field?” —*‘Yes sir.” **And the account 
of the prodigious crop of apples gathered from 
Mr. Vimms’ tree?”’—“‘Yes sir.” ‘And about Mr. 
Thompson’s kitten being suckled by a hedgehog?” 
—“Yes, sir.—‘And Mr. Smith’s dreadful aceident 
’ with his one horse chsise as he passsed down Hol- 
born sir.”? ‘*About the men who 
stole the cora out of the stacks in the farm yard?” 
“Yes, sir, it is all up, but there is still a line and 
a half wanting.” ‘*Then add,” said he, with the ut- 
most dignity, ‘that they most au-du-ci-ous-ly took 
aud threshed it out on the premises!” 


The latest recipe for curing Corns.—Perforate 
the corn with a small gimblet or boring bit; then 
enlarge the lower part of the same with a penknife 
or small gouge; fill the cavity with Dupont’s best 
gunpowder, apply a match, aid if the process is 
properly execute |, the corn will be blown into ten 
thousand atoms, 


Onieixnat AxecpoTe.—Not many years ago a man 
appeared in court, whether as plain iff, defendant, 
or witness, tradition does not inform us. Be that 
as it may, the following dialogue ensued: 

Court.—Whiat is your name, sir? 

Answer.— My vame is Knott Martin, your ho- 
nor. 

C.—Well, what is it? 

4.—It is Knott Martin, 

Martin,” again! 
what your name is not, but what it Zs. 
tempt of Court, sir! 

A.—If your honor wili give me leave, I'll spell 
my name. pe 

C.—Well, spell -it. 

A.—K no double t, Knott, m ar, mar, tin, 
tin, Martin—Knoitt Martin. 

C.—O, very well, Mr Martin, we see through 
it, now, but it is one of the most knotiy cases we 
have had before us for some time. 


We don’t ask you 
No con- 


Too DRUNK For A BARGAIN.—Tom Hobbs lived 
at a period when there were no temperance socie- 
ties, or he might have been a sober man. As it was, 
Tom was sadly addicted to the bottle, and was six 
d.ysin the week most gloriously drank by the time 
‘ve had dined, so that he was unfit for business till 
the next morning. ‘Tom was well aware of his in- 
firmity, and would never suffer himself to mike a 
bargain, while in his cups. 
_ _ One afternoon a stranger called upon Tom for 
the purpose of purchasiug a fine horse, of which 
“fie was the owner. The gentleman introduced 
himself as Mr. Jeremiah Johnson, aud announced 
his business. 


**Mr. Jeremiah Johnson,” said Tom, looking 
him full in the face, ‘‘you have a notion after my 
hor-h hose, have you?” 

“T have,” replied Johnson. 

*You are perfectly responsible, Mr. Johnson, 
are you?” 

am.” 

‘‘And can pay a pret-pretty good round pri- 
price?” 

“I can.” 

“Well, Mr. Jeremiah Johnson, if you will call 
to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, Pl tell you 
what Dll take for him,—I am too—too drunk this 
afternoon to make a bargain. —WV. Y. Cons. 


A wag on hearing that the Belgians had disappoint- 
ed the Dutch in making prisoners, by the agilit 
with which they ran away, observed that the fugi- 
tives owed the good fortune of their es-ape to the 
national habits of the Dutch, who were thereby in- 
expressibly encumbered and incapacitated for run- 
ning. 


An Irish knight was married to the daughter of a 
noble lord, a connexion of which the knight was 
somewhat proud. Beasting of this union once to 
a friend, he observed thet his lordship had paid 
him the highest compliment in his power. ‘He 
had seven daughters,” said he, ‘and he gave me 
the ou/dest, and he told me, too, that if he had-an 
oulder 1 should have her.” 


A saint witnout Aa Durmferline, in 
the corporation chest, is preserved a man’s shirt, 
wrought in the loom about a century ago, by a 
weaver of the name of Inglis. The shirt was forme 
ed without a seam, and finished without any assis- 
tance from the needle: the only necessary parts he 
could not accomplish were the neck and sleeve but- 
tons. 


Why is the carver in a cook-shop like a naval offi- 
cer? Because he commands a cutter. 


If drugs and physic could but save 
Us mortals from the dreary grave, 
? Sis known that I took full enough 
Of the apothecaries’ stuff 

To have prolonged life’s busy feast 
To a full century at least; 

But spite of all the doctors’ skill, 
OF daily draught and nightly pill, 
Reader, as sure af you’re alive, 

I was sent here as twenty-five. 


The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of 
address and complaceney—her commands are ca- 
resses, her menaces are tears. 


Boox Max1xe.—For the five years past Messrs. 
J. & B. Williams, of Exeter, N. H. have published 
annually 50,000 volumes of handsoinely bound 
books, of different sizes; making an aggregate of 
250,000 volumes—including 10,000 copies of Scotts 
Napoleon, in two volumes. Besides which, th 
have ruled and bound a large assortment of Blan 
Books of various sizes. During the past year 3,000 
reams of paper were used for that purpose. 


On the marriage of Mr. Samuel W. Storms, 
to Miss Ann Ma-ia, daughter of Elisha Storms, all 
of New York. 

The sky is clear, the wind is light, 
And all is now fair weather; 

Yet we may fear a tempest’s height, 
When two Storms meet together. 


At Black Rock, on the 20th ult by the Rev. Mr. 
Shelton, Mr. George Hedge, to Miss Caroline A. 
Field, of that p'ace. 

*T is nature’s laws that man shall yield 
To love, and give his heart in pledge. 
So when he findsa lovely Field, 
*Tis right to guard it witha Hedge. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER--NO. 18. 


Tuere are no doubt many—perhaps many 
who read this—who can remember with dis- 
tinctness most of the minute incidents that 
made up the grand total of excitement occa- 
sioned by the last war. Among the novel- 
ties wLich that stirring period gave birth to, 
was a regiment of ballad singers, who fre- 
quented the corners of the streets in the eve- 
ning, singing the many songs which appeared 
in the newspapers of that time, all referring 
to some glorious victory, some bloody battle, 
or some favorite hero of the day. These ur- 
chins scattered themselves throughout the 
city at various public places, so that of a calm 
summer evening you might hear perhaps a 
dozen patriotic ballads chanted forth within 
the compass of a few squares. Each of these 
little minstrels was sure of an audience; and 
it was truly remarkable the breathless silence 
which held the crowd as the song progressed. 
When it was over, the minstrel held out his 
hat to his auditors, and many was the shin- 
ing copper dropped into the crown as a re- 
ward for his vocal exertions. 

But among a dozen or two of these, there 
was one little girl, who, being the only fe- 
male singer among them, naturally attracted 
the largest share ofattention. Hername was 
Alice; and her history is not a little singular. 
Finding that the street minstrels succeeded 
tolerably well in earning pennies, Alice, 
whose widowed mother was enfeebled by 
sickness, and was at the same time miserably 
poor, bethought her, though then only thir- 
teen years old, that she might possibly con- 
tribute to the support of her mother and her 
little brother, who, to crown their misfortunes, 
had gone totally blind. The mother found it 
difficult to live—and who in those severe times 
did not? The war made every thing scarce 
and dear. The common luxuries, those which 
all now, poor as they may be, think indispen- 
sable, were not to be had, for scanty was their 
stock of money, and still scantier their stock 
of health. Alice was too young to labor, yet 
the little she contrived to do was their prin- 
cipal dependence. She possessed a face in 
which all the attributes of juvenile loveliness 
seemed to struggle for the mastery; her eye 


shone with the brightness of a gazelle’s, and > 


her black hair hung down her shoulders in 
inglets of nature’s own curling. T'o these 
were added a voice of surprising sweetness 
and power, which, unimproved by any cul- 
ture, struck on the ear with an impression 
that distantly awakened an interest in the 
hearer to know more of its fortunate possessor. 
This good hearted girl, sick with the distress- 
es of the mother, taking her blind brother by 
the hand, set out one evening to commence 
the popular avocation of a street minstrel.— 
She had previously learned all the verses usu- 
ally sung at the corners, and was thus mis- 
tress of at least ten or twenty which the pub- 
lic decided as established favorites. Taking 
her station, with becoming modesty, at the 
front door of a large hotel then kept on the 
north side of Market Street above Seventh, 


she commenced in a tremulous voice, @ song 
descriptive of the capture of the Guerriere, 
then in the zenith of its popularity. No one 
stood at the door but herself and her little 
brother. The evening was rather cool, and 
all the inmates of the house were sitting in 
the large bar-room, which communicated with 
the door at which Alice was standing, one 
hand grasping that of the little blind one, who 
stood in mournful silence, listening to his 
sister’s song, unconscious of the sublime feel- 
ing which impelled her to breathe it. The 
tavern, as many of my readers will remem- 
ber, was a favorite stopping place for mer- 
chants from the west, while procuring fresh 
supplies of merchandise in the city, and at 
the moment Alice began her song, as many 
as forty were sitting in the bar-room, within 
hearing of her voice. She had not proceed- 
ed more than a stanza, when all conversation 
wassuspended. The company looked at each 
other in mute surprise, delighted, yet unwil- 
ling to lose a single note by giving utterance 
to it. The voice was evidently that of a very 
young girl, and the trepidation of its tone 
was singularly contrasted with the bold voci- 
feration of the singing boys. Its extreme me- 
lody ravished them with delight, and they 
could scarcely refrain from pressing in a body 
to the door to see the little fuiry who has so 
entrancedthem. Presently the voice ceased, 
and on passing the short entry leading to the 
front door, they found the songstress, but she 
was in tears! A crowd had gathered round 
on the pavement, among whom were many 
fashionably dressed ladies, and the effort togo 
through with her song in the presence of so 
many whom poor Alice had not dreamed of 
collecting there; the thoughts of her sick 
mother, her blind brother, and the new avo- 
cation, all together affected her gentle spirit 
with a load of mingled grief and terror, that 
the moment she finished, her beating heart 
found relief for its sorrows in a flood of tears. 
The crowd from the street pressed round 
her with impatient curiosity and delight, to 
see, speak to, and reward the little fairy who 
had so unexpectedly enchanted them, and 
were met by the crowd of strangers rushing 
out from the bar-room of.the house. For 
some moments Alice was totally bewildered. 
The crowd in front eagerly called out for the 
hat which they had so often seen handed 
round on similar occasions, and but for their 
thoughtfulness of a young lad present, the 
spontaneous donations would have been lost. 
astily snatching off the little blind fellow’s 
hat, he reached it over through the dense 
mass on the pavement, and received the con- 
tributions of a delighted audience, showered 
down in the shape of bank notes of from six 
cents to half a dollar—the silver of the coun- 
try being locked up in the vaults of the banks. 
When this ceremony was concluded, the same 
thoughtful lad, taking the blind one by the 
hand, ushered the two into the bar-room, and 
as the light fell full upon the sightless eye- 
balls of the child, a feeling of commisseration 
ran through the company, which vented itself 
insolid gratulations. Alice, now the chief ob- 
ject of notice in a room crowded with s 
men, felt her heart die within her at the ter- 
ror of her situation. But kind words and gen- 
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tle treatment dissipated in a degree her em- 
barrassment, and in reply to the numberless 
enquiries made of her by the gentlemen, she 
detailed, but without complaining, the dis- 
tress of her mother’s family. Although the 
company were inflamed with curiosity to hear 
a second song from Alice, yet perceiving the 
extreme trepidation into which their applause 
had thrown her, they contented themselves 
with exacting from her a promise to return 
the following evening, first deputing three of 
their number to accompany her home, with 
instructions if they found her mother as she 
had represented, to leave with her a roll of 
notes amounting to ten dollars, which they 
had cheerfully contributed for Alice. 

[ need not say that everything was found 
exactly as the virtuous Alice had represented, 
and the money was consequently placed in 
the sick woman’s lands. On the following 
evening, Alice again visited the hospitable 
Inn in Market Street. The strangers had 
prepared for her, impatient for the musical 
feast about to be presented to them. Instead 
of one song, Alice went through the long Jist 
she had contrived to learn, and as each one 
closed, the increased satisfaction of the com- 
pany was audibly expressed. Among them 
was an elderly gentleman from the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburg, who, during the whole of 
Alice’s performance, seemed affected in a 
remarkable manner. ‘The tears of delight 
ran down his face as he listened, and _ his 
whole heart seemed opened by the magical 
influence of the sounds he hadheard. When 
Alice was dismissed—well rewarded again— 
this gentleman accompanied her home. He 
came, he said tothe mother, to offer the 
whole three an asylum on his farm!! Again 
and again did he embrace Alice, and fold her 
to his bosom with the fondness of a parent, 
and assure the mother that she should no 
more fee] the knawings of the monster pov- 
erty. They went--a house was ready for 
them—every thing they needed was provid- 
ed, and the sunshine of a happy life beamed 
on their heads with invigorating warmth.— 
The rest is soon told. As if to reward this 
gentle and most affectionate child for her fili- 
al devotion, the son of their mutual benefac- 
tor offered her his hand in marriage; and six 
years after she appeared in the character of a 
ballad-singer, she became the wife of one de- 
serving the love of soaffectionate a heart.— 
I have been upon the farm ‘ney occupy, have 
seen the uninterrupted happiness they enjoy, 
and record the story of Alice asa new incen- 
tive for the young to be good and virtuous, and, 
under no difficulties whatever, to despair. 


Tue following communication was laid on 
my table one evening last week in my ab- 
sence from home. ‘The tale it relates is so 
naturally told, that I have nothing to add to 
it, except the fact of my having done what I 
could to alleviate the anguish of recent af- 
fliction. 


To the Town Tatler.—I have read with 
interest a few numbers of your Tatlers. In 
them I ey an evidence of a human feel- 
ing, and in the hope that you will be able to 


suggest some plan for the relief of a broken 
heart, 1 take this method of addressing you 
through the care of the Editor. Iam @ for- 
lorn stranger—in the midst of a population 
rich and numerous—I know nobody, and what 
is worse, nobody knows me. I -write this let- 
ter wet with tears, from the bedside of a dead 
wife. Beside her lies a lovely living babe 
three weeks old, divided by a blanket from 
the chilling touch of death. Sleeping in 
another part of the room, are four other chil- 
dren, all within the age which we term in- 
fancy. I left my native country, England, in 
July last, master of fifty pounds, my passage 
paid to New York, and having charge of five 
helpless beings. In New York I was disap- 
pointed in procuring work at the little e 
to which | was educated, and learning that 
Philadelphia presented some facilities which 
were particularly desirable, I moved here a 
short time since, tuok a room at No. 16, North 
Street, soon procured work sufficient 
for the decent support of my family, and was 
happy. Now, alas! how are my prospects 
changed. AsI gaze on the marble cheek and 
closed eyes of the mother of my five infants 
—the feeling that I am left alone in the world, 
with a charge which I am incompetent to care 
for, is more than I can bear. But a short 
week of illness, and how are my notions of 
life changed! Happy in the possession of a 
wife—happy in my children, and hard at work 
for our mutual support, little did I anticipate 
the horrors with which f am surrounded by 
the cruel shaft shot from the bow of the angel 
of death. Tears almost choke me as I at- 
tempt to comfort my little ones—to perform 
those offices which a mother only can perform 
properly. Hopeless, helpless, forlorn is the 
situation of the widow, but could you see me 
as I now am—could you have seen me an 
hour ago, when my infantile charges were all 
awake, you would have pitied the widower.— 
As my little Henry looked up into my eyes, 
and in imploring accents begged me to wake 
his dear mamma—when the infant sent its 
piercing cries for its natural and necessary 
food; the heart died within me, and I was 
ready to lie down beside the corpse of the de- 
parted, and follow her to that happy country, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest. This morning I sal- 
lied out in search of some friend to the dis- 
tressed. The tradesman whom I had worked 
for, had left the city fur a few days—I knew 
no one else. My heart sunk within me, and 
I returned to my solitary task of watching 
the dead, and endeavoring to comfort the 
living. ‘To-morrow I shall consign my part- 
ner to the silent grave—to return tomy home 
then, will be more than human nature can 
bear. 


An elderly female has twice stepped in to 
witness my affliction, to perform the last of- 
fices of humanity, but she has her own cares, 
and can do but little forme. I would fain 
address you then, as familiar with the ways 
of this to me strange city, ask your advice, 
and throw myself upon your goodness. 
you can see me in the morning, you will se~ 
riously oblige your truly afflicted and humble 
servant, E— b—. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


[The following examination of a subject which 
has claimed the attention of ancient and modern 
days, briefly exhibits the various flickering lights 
which, at different times, have been shed upon it. 
As connected with the primitive peopling and sub- 
sequent discovery of our country, it possesses no 
litdle interest. } 


THE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS. 
From the Cabinet History of America. 
Having related the discoveries of the Canary, 
Madeira, Cape de Verd and Azore Islands, it 
will be proper to communicate the ingenious 
use that has been made of them in discussing 
the history of the Atlantis of Plato. We may 
premise, that ancient history bears strong evi- 
dence that many, perhaps all, these islands 
were familiarly known, not only to the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians, but that the Ca- 
naries at least were visited by the Romans, 
or their tributaries. Juba, king of Mauritania 
caused them to be explored, and made, him- 
self, a description of them, which he dedicat- 
ed to the emperor Augustus. Unfortunately 
a small part only of this treatise has been pre- 
served. They were known to Marinus Ty- 
rius, ani to Ptolemy, the geographers; since 
they made the island of Fer or Feroe, the 
westernmost of the Canaries, their first me- 
ridian. Not content, however, with descend- 
ing thus far into the abyss of the past, by the 
ail of feeble, sparse, but certain lights, lite- 
rary temerity has plunged into depths more 
profound, and, concentrating widely scattered 
rays, has exhibited a phantom so like truth, 
that we are ready to believe it the shadow of 
by-gone events. 
he Fortunate Islands have been consider- 
ed the scene of actions which form the an- 
cient history of the ancients. Here have 
been found the Elysian fields promised to 
Menelaus, after death ; the country in which 
the sage Rhadamanthus gave laws; where 
the dead revived, and passed a tranquil and 
pleasant eternity—where the storms of win- 
ter were unknown, and the air was always 
refreshed by the sweet breathing of the ze- 
hyrs—the region in which the omnipotent 
y upiter, according to Hesiod, placed the souls 
of heroes—at the extremity of the world 
equally distaut from gods aud men—che For- 
tunate islands in the middle of the ocean. 
Here also was the true mount Atlas of anti- 
quity. Inthe Peak of Teneriffe, was seen 
the mountain at the end of the earth which 
groaned beneath the weight of the heavens ; 
around which, was the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, composed of the seven Fortunate islands, 
whose bright and luscious oranges, were the 
golden apples sought by [Tercules, and whose 
protecting dragon was the flaming voleano— 
or the dragon tree which grows thickly over 
the soil. Here were the Amazons, from whose 
queen Hercules rudely tore the zone, and who 
were the sometime conquerors of the Atlan- 
tides; and in the islands of Cape de Verd 
were recognised the residence of tlie Gorgons 
and the scene of the exploits of Perseus. To 
sustain these views, the course and labors of 
Hercules are supposed to be those of the sun; 
which were truly appreciated and properly 


understood by the primitive inhabitants of 
Atlantis; but which the Egyptians first, and 
after them the Greeks, converted frem alle- 
gorical representations into actual deeds of 
men and demi-gods, and assigned to their own 
early heroes. 

But we are more particularly interested in 
the conjectures relative to a period in the his- 
tory of these countries, long antecedent to 
the records of Greece, Carthage, Pheenicia, 
or Egypt. According to the views of M. 
Borey de St. Vincent, the most zealous, in- 
dustrious, and enthusiastic speculator on the 
ancient Atlantis, a vast island lay opposite to, 
and at a short distance from the shores of 
Europe and Africa, extending from the 12th 
to the 41st degree of north latitude, and 
stretching indefinitely to the west. ‘This 
immense territory, partly in the torrid, and 
partly in the finest climates of the temperate 
zone, was covered with perpetual verdure, 
and abounded in useful vegetables and deli- 
cious fruits. It was the Atlantis described 
by the Egyptian priests to the Athenian So- 
lon; and which, during a long succession of 
ages, by the adverse action of fire and water, 
the great agents of nature, has been reduced 
to the wreck now discoverable. 

The Azores, Madeira, the Cape de Verd 
islands, all exhibit indisputable marks of vol- 
canic action. In many of them, eruptions are 
still frequent, whilst in others, where they no 
longer appear, lava and substances of like ori- 
gin mingled with rocks of granite and other 
primitive formations, afford strong presump- 
tion that these islands were diminished, not 
created, by subterranean fires. By their ac- 
tion, passages were made in various directions 
through this vast tract, for the strong ocean 
currents which set upon its western shores ; 
and the commingling of the elements, ren- 
dered each more powerful in the great work 
of destruction. All sufficient as these causes 
may have been, they were aided by floods 
from an opposite quarter. The Mediterra- 
nean sea had once no communication with the 
Atlantic ocean. The mountain, through 
which the strait of Gibraltar now runs, form- 
ed a solid and impervious mass; damming the 
waters which were poured into that. basin, 
from an hundred rivers; causing them to 
spread over the sands of Barbary and the now 
fertile plains of Spain, France and Italy, and 
to hide, beneath their waves, many of the 
bright islands which adorn this interesting 
sea. Another immense lake or inland sea, it 
is supposed, covered the great desert of Za- 
hara, bounded on the north by the modern 


-mount Atlas or the Dyrin; on the south, by 


the mountains of the Moon, Guinea and Sene- 

1: on the east, by the chain which extends 
i Fezzan to Nubia, and upon the west, by 
a line of sand hills, now separated at various 
distances. The mounds which confined these 
mighty wastes of waters were broken. Some 
great convulsion of nature, widely removed 
the columns of Hercules, the promontories of 
Gibraltar, and Ceuto, and half the Mediterra- 
nean rushed upon the Atlantic. The more 
feeble barriers on the west of the lake Try- 
tonides gave way at the same period, and ex- 
posed its sandy depths to a burning sun and 
perpetual sterility. : 


| 
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With the primary causes of destruction in 
full action, many ages were required to re- 
duce the great island to its present condition ; 
during which, as great changes occurred 
in its moral, as in its physical state. The in- 
habitants driven from their cities, submerged 
by the waves, from their fields covered with 
ashes and stones, and inflamed by liquid lava, 
fled to the neighboring continents of Europe 
and Africa. These were subjected by the 
arms, and superior intelligence of the invad- 
ers, who communicated the arts they had in- 
vented, and the sciences they kad improved. 
But in the course of years, the conquerors be- 
came corrupt and careless ; their usurped do- 
minion wafoverthrown, and the maritime an- 


_cestors of the ancient Greeks drove them back 


to their island, which, shattered by ages of 
elementary strife, sunk under some new and 
more terrible shock, except the petty remains 
now visible. A dark rememberance of these 
events was preserved by the priests of Egypt, 
who related thei to Solon. 

But who were the Atlantides? We have 
seen their end, but whence did they spring? 
The Guanches of the Canary islands are sup- 
posed to have been their descendants. That 
race is extinct. It had found means to pro- 
tect itself amid the wildest rage of the ele- 
ments, but was annihilated by the merciless 
force of Spanish bigotry, avarice and malevo- 
lence. The Guanches, a people widely dif- 
ferent from their neighbors of Africa, were 
generally tall, robust, strong and active; their 
physiognomy gracious and frank, eyebrows 
strongly marked, eyes large and black, nose 
long, mouth wide, and well furnished with 


teeth, hair black, or brown, but sometimes 


fair, glossy and curled. The men were mild 
in their manners, yet resolute and courageous, 
and remarkable for gallantry, and considera- 
tion of the other sex. ‘The women, who were 
often beautiful, bestowed much care upon 
their persons and dress, giving to their gar- 
ments of leather and flags, an uncommon ap- 
pearance of grace. No vestige of letters 
was found among them. But in their customs 
and laws, ingenuity has traced a simplicity of 
religious faith and administration of Justice, 
which may have belonged to high intellectu- 
al improvement. Their food consisted of 
wheat, barley, a beans, melons, fruits, fish, 
and the flesh of sheep and goats, which they 
possessed in great abuudance. 

The Guanches were decidedly of northern 
origin. They sprung from that source of na- 
tions, to which a large proportion of the peo- 
ple of Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa, 
trace their parentage. From the plateau of 
Tartary, they descended to the sonthwestern 
shores of Europe, and crossing the sea which 
separated the Spanish peninsula frem Atlan- 
tis; or followed the coast of Africa to cape 
Bojador, they entered the country, at the part 
which now forms the Canary islands. Here 
they formed a kingdom which became great 
in population, arts, and arms, Their sceptre 
was extended over large portions of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. But me did not conquer 
to destroy. They elevated the vanquished, 
by communicating their scientific acquisitions, 
and when we laud the intcllectual treasures 


of Egypt, Phoenicia, Carthage and Greece, we 


pay the tribute of our admiration to the ves- 
tiges of Atlantic science. 

If so much of the conjectural history of 
the Atlantides, as we have noticed, be found- 
ed in truth, we may presume that they had 
extended themselves as far to the west as to 
the east. The Egyptians, who related their 
story to Solon, asserted, that beyond this isl- 
and lay a large continent. That must have 
been America. Let us grant that the island 
of Atlantis existed ; that it was inhabited by 
an enlightened, enterprising, and commercial 
race, and we shall have no difficulty what- 
ever, to account for the peopling of the conti- 
nent of America. 

But if such a race existed, would not their 
acknowledged descendants have retained a 
portion of the intelligence which distinguish- 
ed them? Would the volcano and the flood 
have torn from thein the knowledge of letters, 
the arts of architecture and navigation, and 
the thousand handicrafts which administered 
to their greatness? Yet all this is possible. 
The countries of Egypt, Carthage, Greece, 
and many others which may be named, have 
undergone little physical mutation; moral 
causes alone have stripped them of a great 
portion of their knowledge in arts and sci- 
ences, and the monuments of their greatness 
are illustrated by nations, whose ancestors 
were buried in ignorance when they were 
erected. Ought we to doubt that a long se- 
ries of physical misfortunes was attended by 
corresponding moral evils, and that a destruc- 
tion so vast as that we have supposed, was a 
sufficieut cause for the state of retrogradation, 
in which the Guanches were found by the 
Spaniards. If the curious reader be desirous 
to pursue this speculation further, he may find 
the means, together with much amusement, 
in the work of M. de St. Vincent; and he may, 
by comparing the manners, customs, and his- 
tory of the natives of Mexico and Peru, with 
what is there collected, in relation to the At- 
lantides, reach the conclusion, perhaps, that 
the former descended from the latter; and 
that they retained at the time of the Spanish 
ee much of the acquisitions of their fa» 

ers. 


Formation oF Psat—We 
have recently visited a bed of Peat, of great 
size and importance, the working of which upon 
an extensive scale, has just been comnienced, 
and which promises to be of high value to our 
city. The formation to which we allude is upon 


_ the property of x William Woodworth, about 


two and a half or three miles east of New 
Brunswick, and less than half a mile from the 
Raritan. The depth of the Peat formation is 
about eleven feet, and its surface so broad that it 
is estimated that five or six millions of chaldrons 
could be extracted per annum, for twenty-five 
years ; and as peat turf generally renews itself 
once in twenty or twenty-five years, this bed 
may be considered as inexhaustible for any 
quantity that will probably be required. Asan 
article of fuel it is of rare quality. It is very 
solid, and seems, from its texture and appear. 
ance, to have been almost charred by some che- 
mical property in the soil. We understand that 
the Gas Company of this city, has contracted 
for a large quanity, to be used asa substitute 
for coal, —N.Y. Com, Adv, 


| | 


— 
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TEE NATURALIST. 


WHITE-HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 
From Wilson’s American Ornithology. 


This distinguished bird, as he is the most | 


beautiful of his tribe in this part of the world, 
and the adopted emblem of our country, is 
entitled to particular notice. The celebrated 
Cataract of Niagara is a noted place of resort 
for the bald eagle, as well on account of the 
fish procured there, as for the numerous car- 
easses of squirrels, deer, bears, and varivus 
other animals, that, in their attempts to cross 
the river above the Falls, have been dragged 
into the current, and precipitated down that 
tremendous gulf, where, among the rocks 
that bound the rapids below, they furnish a 
rich repast for the vulture, the raven, and the 
bald eagle, the subject of the present account. 
He has been long known to naturalists, being 
common to both continents, and occasionally 
met with from a very high northern latitude 
to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly 
in the vicinity of the sea, and along the shores 
and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. 
Formed by nature for braving the severest 
cold; feeding equally on the produce of the 
sea and of the land; possessing powers of 
flight capable of outstripping even the tem- 
pests themselves; unawed by any thing but 
man; and from the etherial heights to which 
he soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on 
an immeasurable expanse of forests, fields, 
lakes, and ocean, deep below him, he appears 
indifferent to the little localities of change of 
seasons; as, in a few minutes, he can pass 
from summer to winter, from the lower to 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, the 
abode of eternal cold, and from thence de- 
scend at will to the torrid or the arctic re- 
gions of the earth. He is, therefore, found 
at all seasons in the countries he inhabits; 
but prefers such places as have been men- 
tioned above, from the great partiality he has 
for fish. 

In procuring these he displays, in a very 
singular manner, the genius and energy of 
his character, which is contemplative, daring 
and tyrannical; attributes not exerted but on 
particular occasions, but, when put forth, 
overpowering all opposition. Elevated on 
the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that 
commands a wide view of the neighboring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contem- 
plate the motions of the feathered tribes that 
pursue their busy avocations below, the snow- 
white gulls slowly winnowing the air; the 
busy tring coursing along the sands; trains 
of » Bs streaming over the surface ; silent 
and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; cla- 
morous crows; and all the winged multitudes 
that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature. High above these hovers 
ene whose action instantly arrests his whole 
attention. By his wide curvature of wing, 
and sudden suspension in air, he knows him 
to be the fish hawk, settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at 
the sight, and, balancing himself with half- 
opened wings on the branch, he watches the 
result. Down, rapid as an arrow from hea- 


ven, descends the distant object of his atten- 


tion, the roar of its wings reaching the ear 
as it disappears in the deep, making the 
surges foam around! At this moment, the 
eager looks of the eagle are all ardor; and, 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish 
hawk once more emerge, struggling with his 
prey, and mounting into the air with screams 
of exultation. These are the signals for our 
hero, who, launching into the air, instantly 
gives chase and soon gains on the fish hawk; 
each exerts his utmost to mount above the 
other, displaying in these rencontres the most 
elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The 
unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and 
is just on the point of reaching his opponent, 
when, with a sudden scream, probably of de- 
spair and honest execration, the latter drops 
his fish; the eagle, poising himself for a mo- 
ment as if to take a more certain aim, de- 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his 

p ere it reaches the water, and bears his 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 

hese predatory attacks and defensive ma- 
neeuvres ef the eagle and the fish hawk, are 
matters of ov observation along the whole 
of our seaboard, from Georgia to New Eng- 
land, and frequently excite great interest in 
the spectators. Sympathy, however, on this 
as on most other occasions, generally sides 
with the honest and laborious sufferer, in op- 
position to the attacks of power, injustice, 
and rapacity, qualities for which our hero is 
so generally notorious, and which, in his su- 
perior, man, are certainly detestable. As for 
the feelings of the poor fish, they seem alto- 
gether out of the question. 

When driven, as he sometimes is, by the 
combined courage and perseverance of the 
fish hawks from their neighborhood, and 
forced to hunt for himself, he retires more in- 
land, in search of young pigs, of which he 
destroys great numbers. In the lower parts 
of Virginia aud North Carolina, where the 
inhabitants raise vast herds of those animals, 
complaints of this kind are very general 
against him. He also destroys young lambs 
in the early part of spring, and will some- 
timesattack old sickly sheep, aiming furiously 
at their eyes. 

In corroboration of the remarks I have my- 
self made on the manners of the bald eagle, 
many accounts have reached me from various 
persons of respectability, living on or near 
our sea-coast. The substance of all these I 
shall endeavor to incorporate with the present 
account. 

Mr. John L. Gardiner, who resides on an 
island of three thousand acres, about three 
miles from the eastern point of Long Island, 
from which it is separated by Gardiner’s Bay, 
and who has consequently many opportunities 
of observing the habits of these birds, has fa- 
vored me with a number of interesting par- 
ticulars on this subject—for which I beg 
leave thus publicly to return my. grateful ac- — 
knowledgment. 

“The bald eagles,” says this gentleman, 
“remain on this island during the whole 
winter. They can most easily be discovered 
in arenas by their loyd snoring while 
asleep on high oak trees; and, when awake, 
their hearing seems to be nearly as good as 
their sight. 1 think I mentioned to you, that 
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I had myself seen one flying with a lamb ten 
days old, and which it dropped on the ground 
from about ten or twelve feet high. The 
struggling of the lamb, more than its weight, 
prevented its carrying it away. My running, 
hallooing, and being very near, might prevent 
its completing its design. It had broken the 
back in the act of seizing it, and I was under 
the necessity of killing it outright to prevent 
its misery. The lamb’s dam seemed astonish- 
ed to sce its innocent offspring borne off in 
the air by a bird. ~ 

“I was lately told, by a man of truth, that 
he saw an eagle rob a hawk of its fish, and 
the hawk seemed so enraged as to fly down 
at the eagle, while the eagle very deliberate- 
ly, in the air, threw himself partly over on 
his back, and, while he grasped with one 
foot the fish, extended the other to threaten 
or seize the hawk. [I have known several 
hawks unite to attack the eagle; but never 
knew a single one to doit. ‘The eagle seems 
to regard the hawks as the hawks do the 
king-birds, only as teasing troublesome fel- 
lows.” 

From the same intelligent and obliging 
friend, I lately received a well preserved skin 
of the bald eagle, which, from its appearance 
and the note that accompanied it, seems to 
have belonged to a very formidable indivi- 
dua]. j“It was shot,” says Mr. Gardiner, 
“last winter, on this island, and weighed 
thirteen pounds, measured three feet in length 
and seven from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings; was extremely fierce looking; though 
wounded, would turn his back to no one; fas- 
tened his claws into the head of a dog, and 
was with difficulty disengaged. I have rode 
on horseback within five or six rods of one, 
who, ~ his bold demeanor, raising his fea- 
thers, &c. seemed willing to dispute the 
ground with its owner. The crop of the pre- 
sent was full of mutton, from my part-blood 
merinos; and his intestines contained fea- 
thers, which he probably devoured with a 
duck, or wirter gull, as I observed an entire 
foot and leg of some vater fowl. I had two 
killed previous to this, which weighed ten 
pounds avoirdupois each.” 


RECIPES. 


Quince Puppine.—Pare and core three large 
quinces, and boil them till soft, but not till 
they break. Drain off the water, and mash 
the quinces with the back of a spoon. Stir 
into them a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
the juice of an orange or small! lemon, and 
set them away tocool. When quite cold, mix 
with "them about two ounces of butter, and 
seven eggs, (which have been well beaten,) 
and bake the mixture in shells of puff-paste. 
Before they go to table, grate white sugar 
over the top. Apple puddings may be made 
in the same manner, and also puddings of 
stewed gooseberries. 

To EXTRACT LAMP OIL FROM LINEN OR COTTON. 
~-As soon as the oil has been spilt, take the 
article on which it fell, and immerse it in 
clean cold water. Let it soak a while, and 
change the water when the oil begins to float 
on the surface. Renew the water frequently 


during several honrs, and by this simple pro- 
cess the oil will be gradually and totally dis- 
charged without any rubbing or washing.-- 
Then dry the article and iron it, and no ves- 
tige of the oil will remain; neither will the 
color be disturbed. 

Eau DE coLocnr. —Spirits of wine (of 32 de- 
grees) 1 quart, essence of citron 2 drme., es- 
essence of bergamot 2 drms., essence of lav- 
ender, 4 drms., essence of cedrat 1 drm., ne- 
roli 10 drops, ambergris 10 drops, tincture of 
benzoin 3 drm., and otto of roses 2 drops. 
Mix, and having well shaken the mixture 
several times, filter. The quality improves 
with age. 

GERMAN PERFUME.—The Germans make a 
beautiful perfume in the form of a powder, 
which they throw upon ignited charcoal. 
The mixture is as follows;—Mastic and ean- 
darac of each 3 ounces, storax 6 ounces, ben- 
zoin 6 ounces, cloves, cinnamon, sassafras, 
wood of Rhodes, iris, casoarilla, red rose 
leaves, lavender, pimento, vanilla, of each 
four ounces; lemen peel 1 ounce, musk 24 
grains, amber 20 grains. Reduce to fine 
powder. 


BRUNSWICK JELLY CAKE.—Stir together half 
a pound of powdered white sugar, and half a 
und of fresh butter, till perfectly light. 
at three eggs till very thick and smooth, 
omitting the whites. Sift three quarters of a 
pound of flour and pour it into the beaten 
eggs and butterand sugar. Add a tea-spoon- 
ful of mixed spice (nutmeg, mace, and cinna- 
mon) and half a glass of rose-water. Stir 
the whole very well, and then lay it on your 
paste-board, which must first be sprinkled 
with flour. It will be a soft dough; but if 
you find it so moist as to be unmanageable, 
throw on a little more flour. Spread the 
dough into a sheet about half an inch thick, 
and cut it out in round cakes with the ed 
of a tumbler. Lay them in buttered pans 
and bake them about five or six minutes.— 
When they are cold spread over the surface 
of each cake a liquor of fruit-jelly or mar- 
melade. Beat the white of three or four eggs 
till it stands alone. Then beat into it by de- 
grees a sufficiency of powdered loaf-eugar 
to make it as thick as icing. Flavor it with 
a few drops of strong essence of lemon, and 
with a spoon heap it up on each cake, making 
it high in the centre. Put the cakes into a 
coal oven, and as soon as the tops are colored 
of a pale brown, take themout. These cakes 
are delicious. 
Pumpkin pie.—Cut up the half of a smali 
dark colored pumpkin, and stew it till dry.— 
Then rub it through a cullender and set it 
away to cool, adding to it sugar and salt to 
our taste, and a “— spoonful of ginger or 
aten cinnamon. Having boiled a quart of 
rich milk, set that also away to get cold.— 
Beat four eggs till very light, and mix them 
with the milk and stewed pumpkin, a little 
at a time. This quantity of the mixture is 
sufficient for two pies which must be without 
purpose preferable to mi 
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HUMOROUS. 


Prithee. Poins, lead me thy hand to laugh a little. 


JOE HAYNES, THE COMEDIAN 
From Galt’s Lives of the Players. 


The life of Joe Haynes, as he was familiarly 
called, is acuriousmedley. Born of obscure 
parents in Westminster, the brilliant talents 
which he displayed at St Martin’s school, 
induced several liberal gentlemen to join 
in sending him to Oxford, where he com- 
leted his education. He wasnext employed 
Sir Joseph Williamson, then member for 
that university, who, on becoming one of the 
ministry made him his private secretary. Be- 
ing, however, rather indiscreet in talking to 
his companions of the secrets of office, he 
was again restored to Oxford, where he took 
the degree of master of arts. But his native 
turn for the stage became irresistible upon the 
appearance of a strolling company in that 
city. He joined them, and wandered with 
them fer some time through the country. In 
due course he obtained an engagement at 
Drury Lane, where he was raised at once to 
the pinnacle of fame by his performance of 
Bayes, in the Rehearsal. He thus won the pa- 
tronage of its author, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who took him in his suite when he went 
upon his embassy to France, and treated him 
in every respect as a pleasant companion. 
Haynes became enamoured of his new situa- 
tion, and was delighted with the French, to 
whom his volatile manners were particularly 
acceptable. So, when the Duke returned to 
England, Joe set up in in the world asa count, 
or lived for some months, upon borrowed 
money, ingreatsplendour. But his resources 
at length exhausted, he was obliged to fly, 
and returned to the London stage where he 
was exceeding well received. He now 
figured as adancer, but growing tired of fling- 
ing his legs about, hc had again recourse to 
the borrowing system ; but that again failing, 
he turned fortune-teller. Having been seut 
by Hart to Paris, for the purpose of gainin 
some insight into the machinery of the 'rench 
stage, Joe spent, before leaviag London, al] 
the money that was given to him for his ex- 
penses; he went to Paris, however, raising 
the wind on the way, as secretary to the Duke 
of Monmouth, engaged upon an important 
confidential mission! But the cidevant count 
was recognised by his creditors there, and he 
was obliged to decamp, as ignorant of French 
dramatic machinery as he was when he left 
England. One or two anecdotes connected 
with this incident iu Joe’s career, are highly 


- amusing. 


“ Hart, who wasa person of respectable con- 
duct, and had not been too well pleased with 
Joe’s negotiations in France, and with his 
having squandered so much money in Paris to 
no purpose, had some natural anger against 
him, and this was cause enough for Joe to 
cherish spite in return. In the play of Cata- 
line’s Conspiracy,acted about this time,a great 
number of senators of Rome were wanted, 
aud Hart made Joe one, although his salary, 
being fifty shillings a week, freed him from 
any obligation to accept the dignity. Joe, 
however, after some symptoms of rebellion, 


complied. He gota scaramouch dress, a large 
full ruff, made himself whiskers faom ear to 
ear, put on his head a merry-andrew’s cap, 
and with a short pipe in his mouth, bearing a 
three legged stool in his hand, he followed 
Hart on the stage, set himself down behind 
him, and began to laugh and point at him. 
This ludicrous figure put the whole theatre 
inaroar of laughter. Hart, who wasa man 
of such self-possession and equanimity, that 
happen what might he never discomposed him- 
self, continued his part without being aware 
of his behavior, wondering, however, at the 
seemingly unaccountable mirth. At last, hap- 
pening to turn his head, he beheld Joe, and 
in great wrath instantly made his exit, swear- 
ing he never would set his foot on tee stage 
uniess Joe was instantly dismissed. Joe was 
accordingly sent off, but nothing down- 
hearted, he instantly joined a company of 
strollers at Greenwich, where he acted and 
danced for some time; but tiring soon, he 
lampooned them all and came to London. 


* Joe had not forgotten that Hart had been 
the cause of his disinissal, and resolved to be 
revenged; accordingly, as he was one day 
walking in the streets, he met a parson of an 
odd, simple appearance, whom he accosted in 
a friendly manner, as if they had been for- 
merly acquainted, although he had never 
seen him before, and they adjourned together 
to a tavern, where the parson informed Joe 
that he had been chaplain to the ship Monke, 
but was then in lack of employment. Joe 
expressed great satisfaction at hearing the 
news, as it was in his power to help him 
toa place of sixty pounds a year, bed, board, 
and washing, besides gifts at Christmas and 
Easter, only for officiating one hour in the 
four and twenty from nine to ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. The marine priest was delight- 
ed, and, returning his warmest thanks, en- 
treated Joe to inform him of the particu- 
lars. Upon which Joe told him that his name 
was Haynes, and he would make him chaplain 
to the playhouse. 


“ ‘Against to-morrow,’ said Joe, ‘ I would 
have you provide yourself with a bell, and 
there is half-a-crown to buy one ; and at nine 
o’clock go to the play-house and ring your bell 
and call them all to prayers, saying, in an 
audible voice, “ Players, come to prayers! 
players, come to prayers.” ‘This you must 
do, lest they mistake you for the dustman, 
both bells being so much alike. But there is 
one that 1 particularly desire you to take care 
of: on the third door on the left lives one Mr. 
Hart. That gentleman, whether he be de- 
lirious or frantic, or whether he be possessed 
of some notions of atheism, if you mention 
prayers, will laugh at you, perhaps swear, 
curse, andabuse you. If it proceed trom the 
first, the poor unhappy gentleman ought to 
be pitied; but if from the latter, he shall quit 
the house, for I will never suffer such wick- 
edness in any playhouse where I am concern- 
ed; and do, my good Sir, let it be your ear- 
nest endeavour to find out the cause, and by 
your ghostly exhortations to remove the 
effects:—such weeds mnst not be permitted 
to grow in a vineyard where you are the 

ener ; abuse you must expect, but your 
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reward will be great gain—go to his house 
and oblige him to come along with you 
to prayers.’ 

“Being thus advised, the parson, aftera 
parting cup, withdrew and bought the bell. 

“ Next morning, according to orders, his 
reverence went to the theatre, ringing his 
bell, and calling aloud, ‘ Players, come to 

rayers ! players come toprayers!’ Finding 
Hart's doors open, he went in, bawling 
Players, come to prayers. Hart came down 
in a violent passion, and demanded to know 
why he was so disturbed. 

“The parson replied, ‘Players, come to 
prayers !’ 

“Hart, seeing no help, bridled his passion, 
and said, ‘that he wondered that agentleman 
of his gown and — sense, could make 
himself so ridiculous.’ ‘The parson looked at 
him with an eye of doubt, then rang his bell 
again, and bawled to the pitch of his voice, 
‘Players, come to prayers!’ Hart, in despe- 
ration, now began to swear; but the other 
informed him, ‘I have been told of your curs- 
ing and swearing, and atheistical blasphe- 
mies; but, nevertheless, 1 will do my duty ;’ 
and accordingly laid hands on Hart to drag 
him away, exclaiming, ‘Players, come to 
prayers!’ 

“At this new absurdity, Hart began to 
suspect that his reverence was mad, or that 
some trick was played upon him, and asked 
him to walk into his room, when, after they 
had drank a cup of sack together, the parson 
told the whole story of hisengagement. The 
poor man was soon undeceived; the story, 
taking wings, reached the ears of King 
Charles, who was so mightly pleased with the 
joke, that he sent for Joe, and had him rein- 
stated in the theatre.” 

This was not all. A scene followed that 
would have cut a capital figure in the part of 
Bob Acres. Theson of the deceived parson, 
who was reputed to be a dangerous swords- 
man, and conducted himself in consequence 
as a swaggering bully, declared that he must 
have satisfaction for the insult which Haynes 
had offered his father. Meeting Joe in the 
street, they came to high words, and adjourn- 
ed to a tavern to end the dispute. fore 
they fell to fighting, Joe required a few min- 
utes to say his prayers, for which purpose he 
adjourned to an adjacent room, where, in Jan- 
guage sufficiently loud to be heard by his 
opponent, he fervently sought forgiveness for 
having killed seventeen men in different 
duels, and for being about to add another to 
that formidable number. ‘The parson’s son 
was perfectly satisfied, and took to his heels 
without further ceremony. 

Joe, in his most eccentric course, next 
figured as Signor Salmatius, (a mountebank, 
according to his report, celebrated all over 
Europe,) and proceeded into the country, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of tumblers and 
dancers. His adventures in this new capacity 
are of the most ludicrous description, as in- 
deed, are all those in which he is subsequently 
concerned, he being at one time obliged to 
enlist as a soldier, now resuming the sock, 
now figuring as a dancer, in which quality we 
find him at Florence, teaching the Grand 
Duke’s family; now acting the great count 


once more, and that, too, under the auspices 
of the Pope of Rome, who had his portrait 
painted. Returning to England he next be- 
came successively an attorney, a puritan, and 
a quaker, and, finally, died an actor. 


F'amity Grigg, of this city, pro- 
poses to give a course of Lectures, upon 
Physical Education, to the ladies. We be- 
lieve the subject to be of great importance, 
and that Doctor Grigg’s apparatus for straight- 
ening the crooked, elongating the diminu- 
tive, and moving the indolent, have already 
proved vastly more beneficial, than all the 
“domestic help,” of the want of which there 
is such genera! complaint, and the too liberal 
use of which has given our misses time to 
perfect themselves in the arts of fashionable 
deformity. Dr. Grigg has a few singular no- 
tions concerning the ladies. He thinks one 
shoulder should not be elevated above the 
other, like the empty bucket in a well, and 
that none of Mrs. Shoulderstrap’s padding 
can make up for the fraud committed upon 
Dame Nature. He also holds that bishops, 
however proper in a church establishment, 
should not be allowed a place in the home de- 
partment of any damsel under five and thirty 
—months—as single ladies seldom attain that 
number of years. And so far from admitting 
that the curve is in the line of beauty, Dr. 
Grigg insists, that, notwithstanding the shape 
of Adain’s rib, woman was originally made 
to walk upright. He thinks also that a lady 
has a spine, as often as a gentleman has a 
backbone; and he derives it etymologically— 
thus—spine, spin, spinning, spinning-street- 
yarn; to do which, to the best advantge, he 
says the spine and the perpendicular should 
be more intimately acquainted than in com- 
mon.— Barnstable Journal. 


Veracious.—A late London paper, (the Observ-, 
er) entertains its readers with the following mor- 
ceau :—* Such is the dearth of musical talent 
in America, or so great is the passion for its en- 
joyment, that the bands of their regiments al- 
ways give subscription concerts in the towns 
were they are quartered.” 


Facetious Rossery.—Two days since, a house 
was robbed, in the middle of the day, of a par- 
cel of silver spoons. The lady of the house 
over heard the robber jingling the silver, and 
cried out, “John, are you going to clean the.sil- 
ver to-day.’ “ Yes, ma’am,” replied the thief, 
and he went out of the front door with the sil- 
ver in his possession. 


Fat anp Lean.—An Irishman who had a pig 
in his possession was observed to adopt the con- 
stant practice of filling it to repletion one day, 
and starving it the next. On being asked his 
reason for doing so, he replied, ‘Och! sure, and 
isn’t it that I like to have bacon with a strake o” 
fat and a strake ov’ lane,aqually one after t’ ’ 


Reavy Monxey.—Amongst the numerous evi- 
dence of a general want of confidence in money 
inatters at ths present period of almost univer- 
sal difficulty, is the following appendage to the 
card of a fs ionable accoucheur, at the west end 
the metropolis:—* N. B. Children to be paid 
for on delivery.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
OVERFLOWING OF TILE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI. 

In “ Audubon’s Birds of America” is the follow- 
ing description of one of those overflowings of 
the above rivers which occasionally deluge the 
western coast of the United States :—So sudden 
is the calamity, that every individual, whether 
man or beast, has to exert his utmost ingenuity 
to enable him to escape from the dreaded ele- 
ment. The Indian quickly removes to the hills 
of the interior; the cattle and game swim to the 
different strips of land that remain uncovered in 
the midst of the flood, or attempt to force their 
way through the waters, until they perish from 
fatigue. Along the banks of the river, the in- 
habitants have rafts ready made, on which they 
fasten themselves, their cattle, and their provi- 
sions, and which they fasten with ropes or 
grape vines to the larger trees, while they con- 
template the melancholy spectacle presented by 
the current, as it carries off their houses and 
wood yards, piece by piece. Some, who have 
nothing to lose, and are usually known by the 
name of squatters, take this opportunity of tra- 
versing the woods in canoes, for the purpose of 
procuring game; and particularly the skins of 
animals, such as deer and bear, which may be 
converted into money. ‘They resort to the low 
ridges surrounded by the waters, and destroy 
thousands of deer, merely for their skins, leav- 
ing the flesh to putrify. The river itself, rolling 
its swollen waters along, presents a spectacle of 
the most imposing nature. Although no large 
vessel, unless propelled by steam, can now make 
its way against the current, it is seen covered 
by boats laden with produce, which, running 
out from all the streams, float silently towards 
the city of New Orleans, their owners mean- 
while not very well assured of finding a land- 
ing place even there. The water is covered 
with yellow foam and pumiee, tho latter having 
floated from the Rocky Mountains of the north- 
west. The eddies are larger and more power- 
ful than ever. Here and there tracts of forests 
are observed undermined, the trees gradually 
giving way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, 
horses, bears, and deers are seen at times at- 
tempting to swim across the impetuous mess of 
foaming and boiling water; whilst here and 
there a vulture or an eagle is observed perched 
upon a bloated carcass, tearing it in pieces, as 
regardless of the flood as on former occasions 
it would have been of the numerous sawyers or 
planters (logs) with which the surface of the 
water is covered when the river is low. Even 
the steamer is freauently distressed. The num- 
berless trees and logs tat float along, break its 
paddles and retard its progress. Besides, it is 
on such occasions, difficult to procure fuel to 
maintain its fires; and it is only at very distant 
intervals, that a wood yard can be found which 
the water has not carried off. Bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can as- 
cend the trees, are observed crouched among 
their top branches; hungry in the midst of 
abundance; although they see floating around 
them the animals upon which they usually 
prey, they dare not swim to them. On occa- 
sions like this, all these animals are shot by 

hundreds. 


From the United States Gazette. 
Sixr,—The subjoined lines originally appeared 
in the columns of “The Comet” Newspaper, a 
highly talented Dublin publication ; should you 
afford them a place in the United States Gazette, 


it would, I am persuaded, gratify a numerous 
portion ef your readers. I likewise take the 
liberty of furnishing you with a copy of an ad- 
dress delivered by a Mr, Welsh, at a meeting of 
the Literary Teachers of Ireland, held at Dub- 
lin, on the first day of the present year, to peti- 
tion for a repeal of the Legislative Union. It 
is one of a number of which O’Connel speaks in 
the following terms:—*I have heard the mem- 
bers of the lrish House of Commons debating— 
when the fury of action raged amongst them, 
and necessarily brought forth all the resources 
which genius and talent could develope. I have 
heard the members in an English House of 
Commons—and have heard them speak in that 
refugium peccatorum, a House of Lords—] have 
witnessed, too, the spirit and the talent that dis- 
tinguished many of the speakers in the Catholic 
Association.—I heard the intelligent Protestant 
and the animated Catholic speak there—I have 
been in all those public assemblies—I heard 
their different speakers—but it remained for me 
this day to hear the best speeches I ever heard 
delivered in the wiole course of my life.” As an 
Irishinan, I wish te afford my countrymen who 
continue to sympathise with their native land, a 
treat—and if by opening your columns for this 
address, you will be kind enough to enable me 
to do so—I shall esteem it, no less than they, a 
particular favor. 

With much respect, I have the honor to sub- 
scribe myself, Sir, yours faithfully, 

HIBERNICUS. 


THE UNINSCRIBED TOMB. 

Let my tomb remain uninscribed, and my memory in ob- 
livion, till other times and other men can de justice to 
my character.' ROBT. EMMETT. 

“ Pray tell me,’’ I saidto an old man who strayed, 

Dreoping over the grave which his own hands had made, 

‘Pray tell me the name of the tenant who sleeps, 

“ Neath yonder lone shade where the sad willow weeps : 

* Every stone is engraved with the name of the dead, 

‘* But yon black slab declares not whose spirit is fled."’ 

In silence he bow’d. and then beckoned me nigh, 

Till we stood oer the grave—thben he said with a sigh, 

‘* Yes—they dare not to trace even a word on this stone, 

““1’o the memory of him who sleeps coldly and Ione ; 

“ He told them, commanded, the lines o'er his grave 

‘Should never be traced by the hand ofa SLAVE! 

‘tHe bade them to shade ev’n his name in the gloom, 

‘ Till the morning of Freedom should shine on his tomb, 

*“ When the flag of my country at liberty flies, 

“ Then, then let my name and my monument rise,’ 

** You see they obeyed him]; ‘tis twenty eight years, 

* And they come still to moisten his grave with their tears. 

‘He was young, like yourself, and aspired to o’erthrew 

‘The tyrants who filled his lov'd Island with woe :— 

‘They crushed his bold spirit—this earth was confined, 

** Too scant for the range of his luminous mind !"’ 

He berets and the old man went slowly away, 

And I felt, as he left me, an impulse to pray :— 

‘Grant Heaven, I may see, ere my own days are done, 

“A monument rise o’er my country’s last son!— 

“ Andoh! proudest task ! be it mine to indite, 

“The long delayed tribute a freeman must write: 

“Till then shall its theme in my heart deeply dwell, 

‘So peace to thy slumber, dear shade—fare the well!"* 


O' MORE COME T—Literary Club. 


THE LAMENT OF LEATHER—BY AN OLD SHOR. 

Through all my days I’ve sore been press’d, 
And trampled under feet; 

Stranger alike to joy and rest, 
Or liberty so sweet. | 

At length I’m gone, and quite decay’d 
And nought can me condole: ; 

For he, whose power and wisdom made 
Me—cannot save my sole. 


Marcn or InteLLect.—A person reading a 
quotation from the London Literary Gazette 
respecting the consumption of oil, found the 
usual abbreviation, London Lit. Gaz. Upon 
asking the meaning of a neighbor, he replied, 
it means that London is lit with Gas. 
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Tue Distinevisnep Foreigners.—The Orang 
Otang and the South Sea Islanders have been 
in the city during the week, and have attracted 
as they deserved to do a large share of public 
attention. Miss Jane, the Orang Otang, is nine- 
teen months old and only eighteen inches high. 
In appearance she approaches humanity in many 
points, so nearly that it is somewhat provoking. 
She has the thumb on her feet in place of a big 
toe, which is the distinguishing mark between 
the monkey and the Orang tribe. By the help 
of arope she walks erect on her table, and on 
the floor we were told she walked in the same 
posture without help. She blows a flageolet, 
but does not pretend to stop the holes—her.man- 
ner of eating out of a tea-cup with a spoon 
would not disgrace a fashionable tea-party, and 
the pleasure she displays in wrapping her shaw] 
round her evinces the vanity of female pride. 
On the whole we are pleased with Miss Jane— 
when she learns to write paragraphs we shall 
endeavor to let our readers know. 

The South Sea Islanders are more interesting. 
Here we have before us two savages who but 
yesterday believed their own little group of Is- 
lands was the whole world. They had never 
seen a white man, and believed their captors 
were painted—what would be our sensations on 
suddenly discovering that our little world had 
never been half explored—that it was inhabit- 
ed by a race of beings as far in advance of us 
as we areofthem? Suppose we were taken up 
on a moveable ball or island to pay a visit to 
the inhabitants of the moon and stars !—in what 
would our feelings differ from those of the Isl- 
anders in question, on being suddenly transport- 
ed from a group of coral islands to Philadel- 
phia ? 

The poor fellows whose names are Sunday 
and Monday belong to a nation of Cannibals— 
they are accompanied by Captain Morrell of the 
schooner Antarctic,and the story of their disco- 
very and capture is as briefly as possible as fol- 
lows. 

Captain Morrell sailed from New York in the 
schooner Antarctic in September 1829, on a voy- 
age to the South Seas, with the intention of col- 
lecting a cargo of fur seal skins. Like every 
navigator in those regions who varies from the 
beaten track the expedition discovered many 
new islands, most of which were thickly inhabit- 
ed—the inhabitants were like al! heretofore seen 
by Captain Cook and subsequent navigators, 
disposed to get all they could, and rather than 
not get all to fight for it—treachery and decep- 
tion warked their characters, and the friendly 
dispositions they at first exhibited were only a 
cover under which the more readily to effect 
their object. 


At one of the groups a fish ealled the Beach- 


le-mar, much esteemed by the Chinese, being 
very abundant, Capt. Morrell made engage- 
ments for taking a cargo, sending the apparatus 
ashore with twenty-one men. These were sud- 
denly attacked by the natives—fifteen were 
murdered und eaten—five escaped to the schoon- 
er, and one poor fellow, Leonard Shaw, escaped 
to the woods; he remained concealed a few 
days, but was discovered and made a slave 
without much hope of ever regaining his liberty. 
His masters treated him very cruelly, plucked 
out his beard, and otherwise served him so badly 
that life had become a burden when the Antarc- 
tic again made her appearance, and was again 
attacked ; but Captain Morrell opening a brisk 
fire upon the town, Shaw was sent aboard as a 
flag of truce and thus made his escape. The 
crew now erected a battery on shore; this was 
attacked by five or six hundred warriors, whe 
though repelled by fire and arms, could never be 
coaxed or frightened into friendly intercourse. 
The Captain was therefore compelled to quit 
the place; in prosecuting his voyage other isl- 
ands fell under his notice: at two of these he 
was attacked by large parties of natives, who 
appeared to be ignorant of gunpowder, as on 
seeing its effects they abandoned their boats and 
swam for the shore, Capt. Morrell picked up 
the savages now exhibiting and took from their 
boats the extremely curious instruments of war 
and fishing, bows, arrows, &c, which are per- 
haps as interesting as the red men themselves. 
Their fashion is exquisite—the carving very 
beautiful, and the neatness of the whole exceeds 
anything from those regions we have ever seen. 
Sunday and Monday are the names of these 
Cannibals—they are dressed like sailors—shake 
hands with their visiters and speak a little Eng- 
lish, They are from different islands and have 
never shown any disposition tu be on friendly 
terms—indeed they are very shy of each other. 
Monday was frightened out of his senses in New 
York by seeing a soldier come in with a musket 
—he made his escape, and was found after seve- 
ral days secreted in a bye place nearly starved. 
They appear to have confidence in Captain 
Morrell who says he intends to take them back 
in the spring. It is somewhat amusing to see 
with what facility our Yankees will take to any 
trade—Capt. M. makes as good an exhibitor as 
did Captain Coffin with the Siamese Twins, 
while one of the crew sits at the door to take 
quarter dollars with as civil an air as if he was 
catching fur seal skins—we strongly suspect 
their present employment is quite as profitable, 
and we are really obliged for the sight of these 
south sea men, about whom we have read so 
much lately. All our readers would be gratified 
with a look at Sunday and Monday and a chat 
with Captain Morrell. 


is not at all astonishing 
in these our steaming days, to be driven along on 
the water at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles, or 
in sea-phrase knots to the hour; or over a finished 
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railway to the tune of fuur times that velocity. 
These are performances that our ears, if not our 
eyes, are becoming familiarised to. But our head- 
ing refers to terrestrial matters—mere flesh-and- 
blood performances of man and herse, whip and 
coach-wheel. Certes to no one person is the com- 
munity of letters so much indebted as to Colonel 
Reeside. He is the very prince of couriers—the 
beau ideal of a winged messenger, ‘‘new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill.”” No one before him could 
think of going beyond the mere prescription of 
their bond in the fulfilment of mail contracts. His 
masterly arrangements and rapid execution are 
constantly eli¢iting the applause of his fellow citi- 
zens. His last feat exceeds all previous ones as far 
they eclipsed their predecessors. The mail which 
left New York at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
arrived in this city the same night at twenty mi- 
nutes before one, thus making the transit in nine 
hours and forty minutes; including the stoppage of 
half an hour for supper, and eight changes eash 
occupying three and a half minutes. There were 
seven passengers, with driver, baggage, and ten or 
twelve hundred weight of mails—the whole esti- 
mated at twenty-five hundred pounds. When it is 
considered that the greater portion of the route is 
performed after dark, and that over not the very 
best roads, we are naturally led to inquire—What 
would such teams do with the assistance of Mac- 
Adamisation and daylight? 


The Prize Tragedy of De Lara, by Mrs. Hentz, 
was prodnced at the Arch Street Theatre on 
Monday night, and was decidedly successful. 
Miss Pelby’s first appearance here has given 
strong assurance of future celebrity. 


Mr. Maelzel will leave Philadelphia for Ha- 
vana by the first vessel, taking with him his 
collection of curiosities, and will no doubt meet 
with great encouragement from the large popu- 
lation of that city. He has visited all the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States, each four times, 
and has been patronised to an extent beyond 
all example in the history of similar exhibitions. 
In New York for instance, his first visit of three 
months yielded a gross sum of twelve thousand 
dollars, nor did the proceeds of each of the three 
succeeding visits fall so much short of' the first 
as would generally be supposed. Boston yield- 
ed near eight thousand dollars in about the same 
time, and Philadelphia has paid heavy tribute 
to the magnificent display, The Conflagration 
of Moscow we look upon as the most perfect 
imitation of what we conceive to be the appear- 
ance of a vast city enveloped in flames, and has 
succeeded in impressing every audienoe with a 
faint, yet at the same time a correct feeling of 
the reality of that awful spectacle. Mr. Mael- 
zel was himself present at the burning of Mos- 
cow, and constructed this representation a short 
time afterwards, while the impression on his 
memory was yet vivid aud distinct. It is curi- 
ous to learn the manner in which its exhibition 
was received in Europe. In Paris, none would 
go to it; in Vienna it was well received; but 
nowhere has it been so well received as in the 
United States. After showing it awhile, Mr. 


Maelzel sold it to a company of gentlemen in 
Boston for $6000: they meant to send it through 
the country towns for exhibition ; but from ig- 
norance of its complicated machinery, they suf- 
fered it to fall into decay, from which Mr. M. 
revived it, and again added it to his co!lection. 
We understand it is now for sale, price three 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Maelzel may be considered an acquisition 
in any place, independent of the rational amuse- 
ment he affords. He is very liberal with his 
money—frequently gives benefits to charitable 
societies—not the bare profits of a night, but 
the whole proceeds, expenses and all. His fond- 
ness for children is well known. He is careful 
to reserve the best seats for the juveniles, to 
whom he is always very particular to show eve- 
ry possible attention. Besides this, he invaria- 
bly has refreshments handed round to them, 
and them only: the “children of a larger 
growth,” being content to look on without tast- 
ing. In summer, his little female waiters, dress- 
ed in white, with chaplets of flowers gracefully 
interwoven in their hair, were nightly employed 
in handing round whole oceans of lemonade to 
the two front benches of little ones, who, we 
may observe by the way, generally showed as 
much thirst after the tumbler with drink in it, 
as for the tumbler on the ropes. All this was 
done with admirable propriety and order, Mr. 
M. occasionally looking on with evident plea- 
sure. We hope he may return to Philadelphia, 
(for we could visit his exhibition once a month 
without fatigue,) and make no doubt ef his hav- 
ing a profitable journey, provided he do not 
visit places where political recollections will 
make the pcople hostile to the Conflagration. 


The Liverpool Albion relates a singular fact in 
relation to railroads and canals. A bill has pass- 
ed the British Parliament during the present 
session, and received the royal assent, for con- 
verting the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury canal 
into a railroad, This canal is eleven miles in 
length, and runs through one of the most popu- 
lous, wealthy and important manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the country. It forms a part of the 
line intended for the proposed railroad from 
Liverpool to Leeds. The majority of the stock- 
holders in the canal have spontaneously acqui- 
esced in the change. 
Cavution.—Subseribers to The Ariel are requested 
to pay no money to JOSEPH L. PHILLIPS, of 
Albany, N.Y. as the said Phillips has no authbrity 
to receive, much less to demand subscriptions. It 
is not probable he will attempt to collect except 
in the neighborhood of Albany. 3 
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